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THE ORIGINAL RIVER CROSSING. 
From an Etching by the late Alick Horsnell 














Verona: 


HERE people naturally collect to cross a river by ford 
\\ or bridge, history shows that a town will growup. An 

instance is London. Where an island in a river helps 
the crossing and further affords water protection round the 
growing community, a strong place is born. Such is Paris in 
origin. Where, as at Athens, there is a dominant hill, the 
young city is further protected. 
that Verona, to a considerable extent, shares all these advan- 


A glance at the map shows 


tazes. 

Out of the mountain masses in the neighbourhood of Garda 
Lake flows the Adige—snow-swollen and formidable. After 
ten or fifteen miles in the open country it turns again with a 
sharp hairpin bend, a thousand yards across at base, and 
swirls against the foothills before finally drawing away to drain 
the flats and flow at last into the Adriatic parallel with its 
companion river, the Po. 

Here, under the lee of the hairpin bend, men ventured in 
early times to contrive a crossing, perhaps with a bridge of 
boats. A masonry bridge partly Roman still marks the 
passage. In the bend grew up the early Roman town, with 
three sides protected by the river, and the fourth by a wall. 
The high ground immediately beyond the bridge was no doubt 
fortified by the Romans, as it certainly was by their successors 
in the Middle Ages. In the steep face of the hill they dug a 
theatre. On the other side of the town, and beyond the wall. 
they built a great amphitheatre. Both these great works 
remain, though mutilated, to this day. 

This, then, is the earliest historical Verona, a town growing 
up on one side of a river crossing, protected by the river and a 
wall, and further commanded by the heights beyond. 

The amphitheatre outside the town-wall became a menace 
in the later days when Italy was being invaded by northern 
peoples, who used it as a fortress and base of attack. It was 
therefore included in the area of the later Roman walls. 
The next development was when the Scaliger rulers in the 
fourteenth century built their great brick castle (the Castel 
Vecchio) at the upper angle of the hairpin bend and threw a 
brick bridge on three stupendous arches over the river. A 
ditch was now dug across the base of the bend, joining the 
waters, and a wall built on the inner side. 

Two hundred years later the town was under the suzerainty 
of Venice. Recent improvements in artillery had left the 
defensive power behind, and the walls which the Scaligers had 
built too high for scaling ladders could be breached and entered 
by an army possessing the new long guns which the bronze 
workers were inventing and making. Throughout Italy: the 
brigand armies of the Emperor Charles V and the King of 
France were ravaging and pillaging. Sanmicheli, who was in 
the service of the Venetian Republic, was entrusted with the 
task of re-designing the fortifications. His problem was to 
protect the city from gun-fire by building round it walls which 
the artillery could not damage nor storming parties scale. To 
keep the enemy guns out of range he traced a new line of walls 
some thousand yards forward of the old Scaliger wall and ditch 
(on the base of the hairpin triangle), and further carried it 
northward to protect the reverse bend on the upper river 
above the Scaliger castle and bridge. And to the south-east, 
beyond the lower river, he threw out his new walls again a 
thousand yards beyond the river bank. At the north end here 
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he linked up with and used the medizval walls which ran along 
the spine of the dominating hill; here and there he strengthened 
them with great brick bastions, bearing on their face a stone 
slab where the lion of St. Mark was carved. Such a bastion 
is to be found at the great north-east nose and also above the 
S. Giorgio Gate, which lies near the river to the north of the 
town. 

But even more important than the plan of the walls was 
their construction. They are sixteen or more feet thick, faced 
with brick, and filled between with concrete formed of large 
stones from the river bed and smaller sharp ones. They are 
grass-grown on the top, and backed with a further great slope 
of grass and earth on the town side. On the country side they 
rise from the ground, a great face of battered brick for some 
30 ft. (this varies with the ground, as the top seems to be level 
throughout), to a stone torus moulding, 16 in. deep, above 
which the face is vertical for 4 ft. or 5 ft., and crowned with a 
second stone torus half as large. 

Further to protect the walls from guns, before the days of 
the development of indirect fire, and yet to keep them high 
enough to make them hard to scale, the ground is cut away in 
front of them in a great fosse, which varies in width from roo ft. 
to well over 100 yards. This, perhaps, was sometimes wet and 
sometimes dry. In either case it was a protection, as the walls 
In these mighty walls 
are pierced the five great gates, of which two are among the 


are out of sight from enemy batteries. 


best known of Sanmicheli’s works. 

So adequate was the great man’s solution of the problem of 
fortification, and so slight was the advance in the theory of 
artillery from the Cinquecento to the nineteenth century, 
that the Austrians in the main adopted the existing works, 
though they have largely disfigured them by facing bas- 
tions and walls in many places and building projections 
and strong-points here and there in a mean-looking dress of 
polygonal masonry. 


[ have now sketched in broad outline the history of the town 
as a built place, and we may turn to consider more in detail one 
or two of the things that have been built—only one or two, for 
Verona Is very rich in interest. 

Besides the remains of Roman work there are Romanesque 
churches, drenched in sunshine and antiquity : medieval walls 
and tombs, a castle and a bridge: the first tender smile of the 
early Renaissance, not only on the gilded loggia, among 
the pigeons, but in every arched doorway, pillared balcony, or 
fretted window of a score of narrow streets, set Roman-wise at 
right-angles. And towards the end comes Sanmicheli, director 
of fortifications, architect, and churchwarden, 


with eager thought warbling his Doric lay. 


Of Roman work the most considerable remains are the 
amphitheatre, the theatre, the Ponte della Pietra, and two 
gateways, the Porta Borsari and the Porta Leoni. A third 
gateway, the so-called Arco dei Gavi, ascribed (with what 
authority I don’t know) to Vitruvius, was destroyed by the 
orders of Napoleon, as it impeded the passage of his artillery, 
In addition there are fragments stuck here and there in the 
walls of later houses, like fossils of ‘an earlier age. 


A Paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society on 10 January 
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PORTA DEL PALIO: 


On the date of the amphitheatre authorities differ, but it 
seems probable that it was built somewhere about A.D. 100. It 
is the subject of a monograph by the eighteenth-century Italian 
archeologist Maffei, and I do not propose to enlarge on it here 
except to say that it still remains an imposing mass of building 
after eighteen centuries of weather and flood and earthquake, 
and much early destruction by quarrying to build the walls of 
Gallienus and Theodoric, and the castle and bridge of the 
Sealigers. It needs an active archeological imagination to see 
again the low mass of stone seats, now empty to the sunshine 
and the lizards, girdled as they once were with their towering 
four-storeyed outer wall, and crowned with the masts of the 
velarium, under whose shadow swayed and murmured 40,000 
Roman citizens. 

A monument almost equally important, but much less 
famous, is the theatre across the river, cut in the side of the 
hill where the Adige for the last time sweeps by the mountain 
mass. The whole site was built over and lay unexplored until 
the middle of the last century, and it is only within the last 
twenty years or so that the ground has been cleared and the 
main lines of the theatre opened to view. The general semi- 
circle of stone seats is well preserved, and a small part of an 
upper arcade of private boxes remains. 

Externally the treatment was similar to the general Roman 
treatment of an amphitheatre, a series of arched openings in 
three or four storeys, framed in by columns and entablatures 
applied to the wall surface. One of these arched frames has 
been restored, and as the work was only finished in 1914 it is 
as yet little known. It is interesting as giving us another 
example of the somewhat rare Roman Ionic order, though it is, 
of course, only a provincial example, and clumsier, no doubt, 
than we should expect to find in Rome. 

The column is about nine-and-a-half diameters in height, 
and the entablature well over two diameters deep, thus agreeing 
more nearly with the proportions of Vignola than of Palladio. 
The base is an Attic base, and the volute in side elevation is 
a trifle behind the column profile. 
cut off square at the angles. 
detail. 


The abacus seems to be 
The entablature is clumsy in 
The use of voussoirs in the architrave is interesting. 
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COUNTRY FACE. 


The great archway with its finely treated bull-head key 
stone is almost exactly twice as high as it is broad, though th 
steep steps and its own 6 ft. of thickness give it a more squat 
appearance. It will be noticed that the arch, being in a curved 
wall, is narrower on its inner face, and the crown is lowered in 
proportion. The whole is impressive from the bigness of the 
stones used and the simplicity of treatment. 

It is a jolly place to wander in, this theatre, planted about 
with flowers and shining in the sun, while the steep wall of thi 
hillside shades it on the one hand, and on the other is the hurry 
ing river and the clatter of the washerwomen. 


Fragments o 
entablature and cap and base are stacked about the site, and 
while in thi 
little museum attached, a haunt of dust and mosquitoes, Is 


though often upside down are easily accessible ; 
stored a wealth of small fragments, mouldings, and enric! 
ments, lamp-bases and marble bench-ends, that betray tli 
delicate chisel of the Greek. 

We have seen how the River Adige, with its last swirl against 
the hills, brought the town to birth. And all through history 
this powerful stream, grey-green from the mountain snows 
rolling its rounded boulders and turning its moored miils, has 
been its impetuous servant and sometimes its devastating 
master. As late as 1882 great tracts of the town were flooded 
as high as the door-heads. So it is very fitting that one of th 
great monuments of Verona should be a bridge. The Koman 
bridge, altered in medieval times, is a fine work; we can onl) 


dream what Sanmicheli would have made of a bridge, if he had 
had the chance. But the Scaliger bridge, a mass of weathered 


brick carried on marble on three great leaps across the hurrying 
waters, is an achievement of dominating power. 

It is 400 ft. long, and the roadway within 16 ft. wid Phe 
first arch from the sheer face of the Castel Vecchio to the great 
brick abutment that stands in midstream with a pointed prow 
to divide the waters, spans some 140 ft. 
100 ft. 


The second spans 
Inshore the sand-carriers dare to manage their boat, 
but in midstream no craft ventures. A tantalizing consequenc' 
is that it seems impossible to feel the great scale of the wi rk, 
And the fish-tailed Ghibelline battlements, which crown 16 
further dwarf the effect. Our architectural consciousness 
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PALAZZO 


thinks of battlements as 2 ft. or 3 ft. in height. These are, 
where shortest, 6 ft. high, and their topmost bricks 14 ft. above 
the roadway. 

The Scaligers sleep in their carved tombs hard by the 
central piazza, and the world, guide-led, gazes with open 
mouth at the little shrines that were built for them when 
they were dead; but away by the river-side, rumbled over 
by market-carts and misused by soldiers and wayfaring 
men, stands in brick and marble the work that they built 
when alive, a more impressive and enduring monument of 
their energy and power. 

So the rule of the Scaligers became history, and men began 
to turn for inspiration in writing and in building to the past, 
caught by the imagined glamour of the great days of Rome. 
At first the Renaissance, as is the way of all revivals, copied 
detail, and nowhere, perhaps, is this more apparent than in 
Verona. All, or almost all, that is most characteristic in the 
work of the Quattrocento, the shallow mouldings, the delicately 
clumsy bead and reel, arabesqued pilaster faces, with round 
arches springing directly from the caps, and the motifs of goat- 
head and harpy, faun and Medusa mask, all are to be found— 
the very details they loved and handled and copied—in the 
fragments in the three museums or the remains of late Roman 
work still standing here and there about the town. The Arco 
dei Gavi, except for the enclosing Corinthian order, might be 
the work of Bramante or Fra Giocondo. The window of the 
Cancelleria Palace in Rome is exactly the upper window of the 
Borsari Gate. Even Sanmicheli, who is generally associated 
With a grander manner, is in some of his moods a close copyist 
of the smaller Roman idiosyncrasies which he found to his hand. 
The upper story of the Bevilacqua Palace, with its spiral- 
fluted columns, and round-headed windows ina square frame, 
is strongly reminiscent of the Bors@ri Gate a hundred yards 
up the Street. . 

but Sanmicheli had two strongly contrasting manners. 
He was no less responsive to the weight and simple dignity of 
the amphitheatre, and the same brain that designed the mean 
doorway of the Prefettura and the deplorable Capella Pellegrini, 
Conceived the fine entry to the Canossa Palace, the austere 


CANOSSA. 


facade and entrance hall of the Palazzo Pompeii, the restrained 
richness of the Bevilacqua base, and the new walls, bastions, 
and gates of the town. 

There are five gates, of which two, the Porta del Palio and 
the Porta Nuova, are well known. The problem in each case 
was to make an imposing entrance in a wall whose thickness 
with the inner earthen ramp varies from 60 ft. to 80 ft. The 
gateway thus becomes a square block rather than a mere 
opening, and in the case of the Porta Nuova at any rate the 
gatehouse itself is made into a strong-point 

The two earliest gates, the Vescovo and the S$. Giorgio, are 
on opposite sides of the town, the one to the south-east, the 
other to the north. The Vescovo gate has been much mutilated 
in a pseudo-Moorish manner, but the external arch which re- 
mains is very like the -corresponding face of the S. Giorgio 
gate. This latter is a block, approximately 60 ft. square. It 
is evidently early in manner, and is dated on the frieze 1525. 
It may be the work of Sanmicheli’s father and uncle, who were, 
we learn from Vasari, his first instructors. The two chief 
points of interest in the design are, first, the care taken to carry 
through the great horizontal line of the wall torus moulding, 
thus tying the gateway into the expanse of wall (this problem 
recurs in all the other gates, and is a varying problem, as the 
torus is on the same level all round the town, while the level 
of the gate threshold varies with the changing road levels 
within the walls); and secondly, the remarkable difference in 
character between the suavity of the face turned to the world 
outside and the severity of the side towards the town. So the 
genial statesman is sometimes a harsh husband. A similar 
difference is to be seen in the Porta del Palio. 

The San Zeno gatehouse, to the north-west of the town, is 
again about 60 ft. square and 40 ft. or so to the cornice line. 
It is a simple and original design in brick and stone. The 
strong horizontal enriched stone band from which the archway 
springs picks up the line of the great wall torus, which is here 
2 ft. or 4 ft. lower in relation to the road level than at the 
S. Giorgio gate. 

The fourth gate-house, the Porta Nuova, is built as a fort- 
ress, go ft. deep and 120 ft. long, with corners rounded into 
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THE THEATRE. 


Photograph by the Author. 
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VAULTED INTERIOR OF THE PORTA DEL PALIO. 


From a Chalk Drawing by the Author 
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DORIC COLONNADE OF THE PORTA DEL 


From a Water-colour Drawing by Austin Blomfield. 
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VERONA : 


towers on the outer face. It was originally built as a square of 
brickwork ; on the country face only the central feature, with 
the main carriage arch and the two footway openings, was in 
stone ; and on the town face the main arch, with its framing 
columns and pediment, the main Doric entablature with double 
rusticated pilasters at the corners, and the jambs and voussoirs 
of the footway-arches, were in stone, while the main wall face 
was brick. The large side archways were added later. The 
work has been well done, but the whole loses in concentration 
of emphasis. Here again the wall torus line is picked up by a 
horizontal band which is the springing level of the main arch- 
way. There is little difference in character between the town 
and country sides. Perhaps as it was a fortress it could not 
well have a smiling face. 

The fifth of the gateways is the well-known Porta del Palio, 
a ceremonial gate which was only, or chiefly, opened on the 
occasion of the race-meeting from which it is named. Opinions 
differ as to whether Sanmicheli designed this too as a fortress 
gateway. It is of great size. A large doorway and two small 
ones in the outer face pierce a wall 24 ft. thick and give access 
to a brick-vaulted hall about go ft. by 30 ft. and about 45 ft. 
to the crown of the vault. On the inner side three equal arch- 
ways, about 12 ft. wide, give access across a great five-baved 
Doric portico to the town beyond. The depth through from 
face to face is about go ft., and the length of the portico on the 
town side about 170 ft. 

Here the contrast between the town and the country faces 
is so marked that they seem to belong to different buildings. 
The country face is notable for its rectangular openings, the 
masterly framing in of square within square, the delicate 
strength of the carving, in particular the keystones, the pleasant 
and unusual treatment of the smaller“doors, a refinement on a 
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doorway which Sanmicheli found in Rome and had already 
nsed in his own private house and in the entrance to the Pelle- 
grini Chapel. At the same time the Doric order, though charm- 
ing in itself, seems barely strong enough, particularly at the 
angles, to frame a wall surface so powerful. It will be noticed 
that here, owing to the lowness of the street level at this point, 
the wall torus is level with the Doric caps. The masonry, from 
400 years of sunset, is an enchanting colour. 

To judge it rightly it should be considered as it may be pre- 
sumed to have looked when built, on either side of it in long 
lines of battered brickwork the circuit of impregnable walls, 
brick and stone alike perhaps mirrored in the broad face of 
waters in the fosse. 

In the great portico on the town side 27 ft. Doric columns 
in pairs carry a 7 ft. entablature. The columns are engaged 
with the rusticated wall and are themselves rusticated. Be- 
tween each pair the wall is pierced by a 14 ft. arch 25 ft. 5 in. 
high, with a deep and simple keystone which is yet hardly 
bigger than the bull’s-head keystone of the Roman theatre. 
This great facade for one reason or another fails to give me that 
full effect of impressive grandeur which I feel Sanmicheli 
intended it to give. Perhaps it is that the approach to it from 
the town is wanting in scale and dignity, or the contrast with 
the country face is too marked, or the rustications spoil the 
columns, or the great brick blocking wall above the entablature 
overloads it—whatever the reason,it seems to fall short of its 
For it is a big work, bigly handled, and humanity 
plays unimportantly about its feet. Yet all the time you are 
conscious perhaps of the effort after largeness, and the con- 
sciousness of the effort lessens the effect. To speak weightily 
without talking big is perhaps the last lesson of great architec- 


ture. W.G.N. 


full appeal. 
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KEYSTONE, ROMAN THEATRE 








Vernon House, Park Place, St. James’s. 


Remodelling by Sir Ambrose Poynter, Bart., F.R.I.B.A. 


J ERNON HOUSE, Park Place, St. James’s, which was 
\ recently bought from Lord Hillingdon by the Over- 
seas Club to use as a club-house, has a history which 
dates back to the early part of the eighteenth century, though 
little evidence of this now remains except in the thickness of 
the walls. It was remodelled in 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and again recently 
by Sir Ambrose Poynter Bart., 
F.R.I.B.A., for the late Lord 
Hillingdon, when the house 
was not only reconstructed, 
but elaborately decorated. 

The situation is a somewhat 
unusual one for London, being 
“entre cour et jardin’; the 
house faces down Park Place, 
and has its own entrance gates 
and courtyard in front, while 
at the back is a private garden 
adjoining the Green Park. 

It is a late seventeenth- 
century house, but has been 
repeatedly modernized, and 
has the air of its date only in 
the spacious planning. The 
late Lord Hillingdon is said to 
have spent £40,000 on his re- 
novations, or only a little less 
than the Overseas League has 
now paid for the whole. The 
Tasmanian fruit - grower or 
Saskatchewan homesteader 
who has the run of the place 
during his visit to London will 
delight in this fine flower of 
old wealth and civilization. 

There are two splendid 
rooms overlooking the Green 
Park. One downstairs has fluted columns and a rich marble 
mantelpiece. Upstairs the old drawing-room, with its panels of 
rosy silk brocade framed in gilt, is now a lounge for the Empire’s 
sons and daughters. The house is thoroughly cheerful and 
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well lighted. At one time Lord William Bentinck, the first 
Governor-General of India (‘‘ who,’”’ Macaulay says, ‘“ infused 
with Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ’’), lived 
in it; later the first Lord Redesdale, who until his death in 
1886 used to be seen in London wearing the old-fashioned 
tail-coat with brass buttons 
of a former age. 

The plans given show the 
alterations which were made. 
The whole interior of the hous« 
was practically removed from 
the level of the old first-floor 
ceiling upwards. As will be 
seen by the plans, the old 
front and back stairs were 
taken out, the back stairs 
shifted, and an area made in 
the space occupied by them 
and the front stairs, while th¢ 
old front hall was converted 
into a staircase hall two stories 
in height, and a vestibule built 
on. On the first floor, the 
central division of the draw- 
ing-room—which received its 
light from a_skylight—was 
done away with, and one 
large room made with th 
windows on to the 
Park enlarged. The _ hall, 
study, library, dining-room, 
drawing - room, and_ boudoir 
were entirely redecorated, to 
suit the very fine collection of 
furniture, pictures, and china 
belonging to Lord Hillingdon 
The drawing-room in par 
ticular contained a dozen ol 
the finest eighteenth-century 
portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, togethe1 
with a fine collection of French china and furniture; while th: 
boudoir was designed to take three oval panels by Bouchardon 
and some priceless Sévres and Meissen ware. 
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The Scottish Survey. 


“TO the Southron, there is a certain rawness in Scottish 
L architecture; and the writer well remembers, when he 
first came up from the North, the view of his enthusiasms 
taken by an eminent English architect. Yet who would say that 
the crypt of Glasgow and the west front of Dunblane were not 
things of European excellence ? But admittedly there is a 
canny element in most things Scottish, and perhaps to under- 
stand them to the full one has to know and feel in one’s blood 
the truth and vigour of Burns and the incomparable historical 
insight of Scott, together with that homely ordinariness which 
is just Scotland. The larger domestic buildings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in Scotland are French undoubtedly 
in their origin, but they are truly national nevertheless. They 
are also exceedingly valuable as traditional stone building in 
which the value of plain wall-space and fine sky-line is at once 
apparent. As to the earlier, completely medieval ecclesiastical 
work, it is not too much to say that it is too little known and 
appreciated in England. 

The commencement of the publication of a really repre- 
sentative collection of the principal remains of Scottish archi- 
tecture from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries is there- 
fore a matter of uncommon interest; and a committee which 
promises to place about 300 plates of measured drawings 
before the public in the course of the next five years may be 
congratulated on having sufficient material at its disposal to 
break the back of the subject. The whole project is within 
measurable compass, because Scotland contains just enough, 
but not too much, within the prescribed period, to make one 
such publication sufficient, or nearly so. The preface to the 
volume, which forms the first part of what promises to be a 
really great publication, states briefly and concisely the genesis 
of the whole scheme. To anyone who knows, the leading 
figure throughout has been Sir R. Rowand Anderson, and this 
is rightly indicated in the preface. But everything seems to 
have gone as it should; and not only this distinguished archi- 
tect, but the Edinburgh Architectural Association, the Board 
of Manufacturers for the Edinburgh College of Art, the Board 
of Trustees of the National Galleries of Scotland (who own the 
original drawings), and finally the Institute of Scottish Archi- 
tects, have worthily played their part. It is easy to hail and 
recognize a movement such as this, but one sees behind it years 
of patient endeavour and a consistency and thoroughness of 
purpose which are as excellent as they are rare 
which is certain to follow will be well deserved. 

There is, of course, bound to be some overlapping by the 
publication of things already recorded in other books. One 
need only mention Mr. George Washington Browne's delightful 
book of measured drawings and sketches, and the past volumes 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, and the Glasgow 
Architectural Association Sketch Books, the latter containing, 
among other things, some fine measured drawings of Glasgow 
Cathedral by the late W. J. Anderson. The A.A. Sketch 
Book has also from time to time published drawings of Scottish 
work, most notably, perhaps, a very complete set of Craigievar 
Castle and Mr Fulton’s drawings of the Aberdeen choir stalls. 
But the committee will know all about these matters, and may 
safely be left to deal with them. One would welcome, in any 
event, gathering together in.one volume complete records of 
such priceless things as Glasgow Cathedral, and Melrose, 
Dryburgh, Jedburgh, and Sweetheart Abbeys, to mention 
some of the outstanding medizeval work alone. 

The present volume contains three parts, in a portfolio, all 
entirely devoted to stone-built domestic work of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The parts contain together eight 
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subjects, each described and illustrated by a page or two of 
explanatory notes, generally one or more plates of photo- 
graphic views, and three or more plates of measured drawings. 
There are also occasional illustrations in the letterpress, and 
the committee have taken the trouble to get any heraldry that 
appears properly described by the most competent authority. 
Generally speaking, the notes are models of their kind; it is 
very easy to be too skimpv or too discursive, and the com- 
mittee do not appear to have erred in either direction. 

All the subjects are of interest, but architecturally Amisfield 
Tower, Dumfries, and Argyll’s Lodging, Stirling, are perhaps 
outstanding. Amisfield is one of those stark seventeenth- 
century towers that rise to a picturesque skyline of gables and 
turrets. In all really vernacular Scottish architecture such as 
this, one cannot think of these as features; they seem to grow 
out of the walls in the most natural manner possible. Both 
Amisfield and Park O’Luce, Wigtownshire—-a plainer house of 
1590—exhibit that ingenuity of planning, possible only with 
thick walls, that enables the upper stories to scorn the conven- 
tions of the lower arrangements; it is all fine building, or it 
would never have stood to the present day in the Scottish 
climate; but it has the medieval mark, and it is more charac- 
teristic of Scotland than of England, for it is inseparable from 
the fortified structure which lingered late north of the Tweed. 

A still earlier house than Park O’Luce is Elcho Castle, 
Perthshire, where the fortified lines are carried down to the 
ground, and the whole structure is truly medieval, with only 
the crow-stepped gables to point to the later fashion. A grim 
house this, of which one would like to see a photograph. 

Fountainhall, Haddingtonshire, is a finely situated long 
house of more domestic character than the preceding, with a 
good doorway and some nice ironwork and other accessories. 

Ford House, Midlothian, is a pleasant wee L-shaped house 
of late seventeenth-century date, and Cowane’s Hospital, 
Stirling, is also a small, mid-seventeenth-century E-shaped 
structure, with a terrace and steps. 

The other examples are Earlshall, Fifeshire, a fine rambling 
house with an oval corner tower and a courtyard; Midhope 
Castle, Linlithgowshire, also a courtyard house; and last, but 
not least, Argyll’s Lodging at Stirling, which is given three 
pages of letterpress, nine plates of drawings, and six of photo- 
graphic illustrations. This fine seventeenth-century house, 
with three wings and a great closed courtyard, is the feature of 
the volume, and contains quite a lot of elaborate detail. 

The measured drawings are on the whole thorough and work- 
manlike. Naturally, as the committee state in the preface, 
they vary in quality; but the Scottish standard of draughts- 
manship is a high one, and the Edinburgh School of 1892, in 
particular, was upheld by such veterans as Mr. Joass and Mr, 
John Stewart. They were worthily succeeded by Mr. Ramsay 
Traquair, Mr. Edwin Forbes, and others who appear in the 
present volume. The photographic illustrations are also very 
good, and one might perhaps venture to suggest to the com- 
mittee that they make such illustrations an invariable feature. 
The further parts of this most notable publication will cer- 
tainly be awaited with great interest. 

THEODORE FYFE. 

“ National Art Survey of Scotland.” Volume I.: Examples of Scottish 
Architecture from the Twelfth to the Seventeenth Centuries. A series of 
veproductions from the National Art Survey drawings, published by a 
Joint Committee of the Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
Scotland and the Institute of Scottish Architects. Edited by Siy R. Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D., H.R.S.A., Thomas Ross, L.D.D., and W. T. Oldricve, 
H.R.S.A. Folio. 
Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 1921. 


Loose plates in case. George Waterston «& Sons, 
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Uppingham School War Memorial Shrine 


Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons, Architects. 


“YT HE Uppingham shrine was Ernest Newton’s last com- 
] pleted work. It isa piece of very delicate and elaborate 
Gothic. As a work of art it is by no means typical of 
his whole mind, but is characteristic in this—it shows his 
power of getting at beauty by a process of refinement. This 
power is rare among English architects. It is easy to mark in 
contemporary work many of the broader architectural quali- 
ties. Newton’s sense of the mass, his knowledge of the 
sensuous beauty of texture, can readily find a parallel in the 
work of many of his contemporaries; but his talent for the last 
exactitude in gracefulness, his capacity to muse upon and 
render spiritual the obvious profile, the natural progression, is 
not so easily discoverable elsewhere. 
W. G. Newton, had collaborated with him. The Uppingham 
shrine is one of the joint works of father and son. They were 
in essential matters verv much at one, and their architectural 
partnership was so close that it is not easy to distinguish the 
work of each. 

The talent that Newton specially possessed is perhaps the 
only real equipment for the difficult task of building a war 
memorial. To muse upon the ordinary beliefs and hopes of 
human beings, to set them in a right light, to refine their 
values, and render them beautiful, eliminating worthless 
elements, can be done most persuasively by an artist if he 
should care to do so. The architect of this shrine has at- 
tempted no more than with consummate care to set in a 
religious light the names of some young men fallen in the 
war. Seven panels on the sides of an octagonal building are 
lit from above through a little clerestory lantern. That is the 
motive of the building, and all the detail and decoration has 
come from it quite naturally. The walls are of stone, broadly 
treated, and upon them rests, obviously enough, the wooden 
superstructure on which, in the inside, all sorts of pleasant 
carvings and colours have been lavished. On the outside this 


In recent years his son, 


wooden superstructure takes the form of an octagonal cone 
pierced on each face with gabled windows, and resting very 
comfortably upon the stone octagon and within its balustrade. 
The balustrade is broadly treated in a series of tall, open 
quatrefoils. The eight gabled windows have been made as 
large as possible for the purpose of conveying the maximum 
of light. 
which, however, has a thoroughly medizval and workmanlike 
appearance. The roof has been sheathed in cast lead with 
the sandy face outward, the lead rolls forming a natural 
pattern. The gilt ball at the top at present rather accentuates 
The cross surmounting it is of an 


This has inevitably reduced the scale of the roof, 


the lowness of the roof. 
exceedingly beautiful design. 

The vertical line at the angle between each face of the 
octagon is shown on the narrow dies above the cornice, and 
extends below it to mect the angle buttress. The buttresses 
do not reach the cornice, resembling in this respect the but- 
tresses of the chapel. An interest has been added to the wall 
surface by a faint diaper work formed in the upper four 
courses of the wall under the cornice. The cornice has been 
enriched by the four-leaved flower very carefully spaced. The 
stone used externally is Weldon stone, an oolitic limestone 
that goes a yellow brown on weathering. This stone was used 
in the restoration of Lincoln Chapter House. 


Viewed externally the building has something of the prac- 
tical quality of English Gothic, and illustrates the adapta- 
bility of the English medieval method, the method that 
produced the English Chapter House and the Abbot’s Kitchen 
at Glastonbury. 

The section on this account is specially interesting. Thu 
floor is paved with Portland stone; the walls are internally of 
Ancaster stone, and rise some II ft. on the inside. The section 
of the wall is of substantial thickness, and the plate rests upon 
it at about the centre of its width. The plate is, of course, 
framed round the octagon, and receives the feet of the roof 
rafters. The plate butts against the back of the stone cornice, 
and is helped thereby to take the thrust of the roof. Two 
collars, however, are framed above, and at the sill of, the 
windows. The section also shows how light would strik« 
down through each window upon the panel of names below on 
the opposite wall. In the section the balustrade can be seen 
to rest upon the cornice and to project slightly beyond th 
wall face. 

The position on plan of the shrine in relation to the chapel 
is admirable. The main entrance to Uppingham Chapel is on 
the north side at the rear of the building, and under the west 
gallery. Immediately opposite this entrance is the entrance 
to the shrine. The visitor crosses the chapel, passing on his 
right the statue of Edward Thring. The shrine has thus been 
placed opposite the last two buttresses on the south flank of 
the building, and access found through a new doorway and 
through a little lobby formed between the faces of the but 
tresses. This little lobby is plastered, doubtless from motives 
of economy, and is furnished with two undisguised radiators. 
In many situations this would not be noticeable, but her 
both in the chapel and the shrine the key given by fin 
materials is a decided one, and the slight drop to a lowe! 
material in passing from chapel to shrine is made obvious in a 
way very interesting to modern architects who might not havi 
the lesson before them in a lifetime. 

Once within the shrine a certain sweetness and solemnity 
is the immediate emotion, within which for a moment the 
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inquisitive mind of the critic is glad to pause. It was due, I 
think, to the simplicity of the building and to the directness 
of the architectural effect. 

In the pleasant assault of music upon the senses a man may 
fancy he finds something added to himself that was not there 
before—-he feels himself richer and more active. The archi- 
tectural emotion is not that, but as it were a process of 
elimination : not a warmth after the coldness of common life, 
but a cool dissociation from the thousand trivial and inade- 
quate reactions of sense. In the contemplation of architecture 
the observer, like a tree in winter blown free of leaves and 
desires, achieves the emotion that is the negation of all 
emotions. Architecture does not express regrets. 

The floor of the Uppingham shrine is of Portland stone, in 
the centre of which is figured the Uppingham School crest, a 
fine symbol representing some very small boys in front of a 


large schoolmaster with a birch-rod. The crest has been 
formalized and placed within an octagon. The birch-rod 


clement that in mediaval times would doubtless have been 
well emphasized as a motive is not emphasized here. The 
walls are of Ancaster stone, a cream-coloured limestone which 
will take a finely cut line. The seven panels are subdivided 
by shallow tracery. They are framed by a double roll which 
serves to form a kind of shaft at the interior angles, descending 
to a prettily moulded base, and also serves to complete the 
stonework above by its smooth rounded line and by the 
shadow beneath it. Above that roll a different material begins. 
The shallow stone tracery is treated with great refinement and 
vitality, but yet remains obviously large in scale for the 
interior. This is for the sake of contrast in material to the 
carved wooden roof, and where it is cut shallow upon the walls, 
giving half-tone shadows, it produces the broad eftect desired. 
Where it is seen in full relief across the entrance its scale is 
overpowering, in spite of careful subdivisions. The names in 
the three divisions of each panel are arranged some twenty in 
each division, and are engraved on Hopton Wood stone. They 
are cut very shallow and gilded: the type used is William 
Morris’s “golden type.’”’ A plinth round the walls carries a 
shallow projecting ledge for wreaths. The ledge is moulded, 
and the horizontal line given by this and by the continuous 
mouldings at the base of the panels serves to mark the octagon 
shape below eye-level. The main cornice begins the oaken 
superstructure which rests markedly upon the masonry, and 
is itself a mass of delicately carved and shadowed horizontals. 
The secret here, and indeed in the whole interior design, is 
the catching of the light in the right way by the horizontal 
members. (It is interesting to compare the beads and hollows 
on the architect’s detail drawing with the result achieved.) A 
frieze bears a text in Gothic lettering, the lettering made by 
carving down the surrounding face; the ground has then been 
painted blue, and gives a notable blue band in a significant 
position, but the quality of a carved oak surface is preserved, 
The frieze is strongly ruled off from its cornice by a black line 


. 


of shadow. The cornice consists of a billeted hood-mould 
then a roll, and below the roll a richly carved member, thy 
whole surmounted by a cresting exquisitely carved and varied 
The architect’s note written on the detail drawing of this 
cornice is as follows: ‘‘ All carving to be done with boldness 
and gaiety. Vary at discretion. Avoid politeness and mono 
tony.’’ Everywhere the carver has been given considerabl 
liberty to vary details while preserving the general form. Thx 
result is seen in the soft richness of effect—an achievement 
only possible with the co-operation of the craftsman. 

The angels at each corner were carved from a model, but 
vary in detail. Each angel has a different handful of flowers. 
The carving of the vibrant wings is admirable. The faces of 
the angels are not pious, but have an elfish look. 

The cove goes up in a slight curve from behind the cresting 
of the main cornice. Each bay is in three narrowing panels 
faintly patterned with fleurs-de-lis, of which there are thre 
different forms, and the whole is.bounded above by a marked 
string. This string is fretted with a vine pattern, and shows 
blue ground behind. The top member of the string is also blu: 
The ribs of the cove carry the eye up to the little clerestory 
gallery which makes the inside of the lantern. This gallery is 
a light arcade with ogival arches, each of which ends in a larg 
finial spreading its leaves against the cove of the ceiling 
Each bay of this gallery is separated by a spiral shaft. Th« 
level ceiling has been prepared for by the strong horizontality 
of the main lines, but the sudden flatness above these oge: 
arches is like an unexpected modulation in modern musi 
The effect, however, is cleverly reduced by means of thi 
ceiling, whose golden rays are, as it were, spun from point to 
point, leaving the stars between them and a certain remoteness 
for the eye. 


The scheme of tones and of colours is delightful. Abov 


the cream-coloured limestone the oak is in two tones of gold, 
the first a very light tone, as it were dusty with gold, th 
second slightly stronger, but still oaken in texture, and upon 
this groundwork is here and there the sparkle of gold-leat. 
Against these tones the blue tells effectively, and is enhanced 
by some mouldings touched with ivory-white and purpk 
brown. At the ceiling level the gold has a surprising gleam of 
red within it, which is due to certain surfaces of scarlet con 
cealed in positions reflecting the light. 

It can be understood that these dull golds require sunshin¢ 
for their full values to be perceived. I was anxious, therefor 
for a gleam before leaving the interior. It came obligingly 
enough, and immediately burnished the browns of the panels 
to a dull glow and gave to the fine oak a series of warm grada 
tions. The gold at the ceiling shone a brighter red, and round 
the edges of the ceiling the blue had gone purple. The sun 
had not changed the forms around me, but seemed to emphia 
size the conviction of delight in good craftsmanship, of belie! 
in joy—a conviction and a belief appropriate as a tribute from 
the living to the youthful dead. H. b 





Tail-piece by Frank Brangwyn, R.A 











The late Ernest 


RNEST NEWTON, the able and much-loved architect 
k who died so suddenly in January this year, was in- 

timately known to me for more than forty years. For 
the latter half of this time—after I moved from Gray’s Inn to 
South Kensington—TI did not see him often, and therefore 
I have no detailed knowledge of his later works beyond the 
general feeling that I should admire and understand them. 
For more than twenty years we were members of a 
group of (then) younger architects who were “always 
together.” 

Born in 1856, and educated at Uppingham, he was 
articled in 1873 to the late 
Norman Shaw. From him 
he learnt much, and among 
other things the deep per- 
sonal regard we all had 
for that master. It was 
on his leaving what I still 
think of as “the office” 
in 29 Bloomsbury Square 
(which is now, as I sadly 
see, destroyed) that I en- 
tered as an assistant to 
occupy his stool. 

On leaving the _ office 
about 187q Newton at once 
began his own work with 
a house passed over to him, 
as was Mr. Shaw’s generous 
way with all of us in our 
several times. Newton set 
up a regular office soon 
after in Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury. Here in his office 
a small group of Shaw’s 
pupils andassistants gathered 
together, at Newton’s invita- 
tion, once a month for a time 
to discuss architecture and 
art generally. The group 
half humorously called itself 
the St. George’s Art Society, 
a name taken from Blooms- 
bury Church close by. This 
small society was the pre- 
cursor of the Art Workers’ 


Guild and other things. The THE LATE ERNEST 


members of the group 
formed the guild and they were merged in it. The actual 
inventors of the larger society were, I believe, Macartney 
and Horsley, who were its first secretaries. Mr. Newton 
became an accomplished architect, one of the ablest and most 
thoughtful of the house-builders of his time. He steadily 
progressed in power to the end of his life, aiming rather at 
sound and expressive building than at style imitations. In 
his quiet way he erected a surprising number of admirable 
buildings, especially country houses, which were really homes 
While graceful and dignified as well. 

He was a delightful person to know, cordial, full of 
humour and more—of playfulness and affection. He was 


that wonderful thing, a true friend. The recognition of his 





R.A. 


Newton, 


gifts and powers that came never changed him in the least ; 
he was always ready to joke and chat, and would always 
have liked to be able to “go and see something.” 

Mr. Newton was elected into the Royal Academy in IgITI, 
and was President of the Royal Institute of Architects during 
the war years 1914-1917. He also gave very valuable services 
to the Ministry of Munitions, and all who met him at that 
time speak with reverence of the way in which he gave 
himself to the irksome task and of his tactful and sympa- 
thetic dealing with other men under very straining circum- 
stances. The personal strain, indeed, in that time of general 
tension was probably the 
real cause of the early 
death which grieves a large 
circle of friends. While our 
friends live we take them 
more or less for granted, 
but something happens and 
they are no longer there, 
and we see that no one will 
ever be like them again. 


W. R. LETHABY. 


Mr. Newton died from 
pneumonia, after only five 
days’ illness, at his residence, 
17 Blomfield Road, Maida 
Hill, on Wednesday, 25 Janu- 
ary. Bornin September 1856, 
he was educated at Upping- 
ham, and, after leaving that 
school, entered Norman 
Shaw’s office, where he 
worked for six years in 
association with a number 
of men, pupils and assistants 
of Norman Shaw, who all 
distinguished themselves in 
the practice of architecture, 
and among whom may be 
mentioned Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, Mervyn E. Macart- 
ney, and E. S. Prior, A.R.A. 
His principal buildings were 
3ullers Wood, Chislehurst ; 
NEWTON, R.A. Redcourt, Haslemere; Steep 
Hill, Jersey, a delightful ex- 
ample of his more mature manner; Glebelands, Wokingham ; 
Ardenrun Place, Blindley Heath; the House of Retreat and 
Chapel of the Sisters of Bethany; and St. Swithun’s Church, 
Hither Green. His last piece of work was a war shrine for his 
old school at Uppingham—illustrated in this number of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. Mr. Newton was President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects during the critical 
years of 1914 to 1917. He was elected A.R.A. in 1911 and 
R.A. in 1919. He was awarded the Royal Gold Medal in 
June 1918. He married, in 1881, Antoinette Johanna Hoyack, 
of Rotterdam, and had three sons, of whom one, Colonel 
W. G. Newton, President of the Architectural Association, 
continues as Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. | 
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“The Palace of Minos” 


HAT there was a brilliant civilization on Greek soil before 
the coming of the Greeks has been known ever since 
Schliemann, full of a simple faith in the historical 

truth of the Homeric poems, put in his spade at Troy, Tiryns, 
and Mycene, and brought to light their ancient tombs and 
palaces, and above all the rich treasures of gold cups and jewels 
which now dazzle the eyes of visitors to the Museum at Athens, 
and show us, however much or little we may believe in the 
tale of Troy divine, that 
Homer certainly knew his 
facts when he spoke ol TO 
Mycene as the city of ? 


-~ 
at 
_—_ 


abundant gold. But one 
of the great mythical cities 
of early Greece Schliemann 
was not able to touch: 
the exploration of the 


if 

Ys 
VV es! 
WA aD 
VET 


Cretan Knossos was_ re- 
served for the author of 
this book, an excavator 
of equal enthusiasm and, 
it is no disparagement to 
his predecessor to say, of 
incomparably greater skill 
and learning. 

conclu- 
sions naturally were that 
this civilization, then 
called Mycenean, was 
native to the mainland of 
Greece, with 


Schliemann’s 


extensions 
The re- 
Arthur 
Evans and of others who 
have followed him have 
shown abundantly — that 
this mainland culture was 
not indigenous, but an 
importation from Crete, 
and further that it only 
began at a time when the 
Cretan culture had already 
been in existence for cen- 


to the islands. 
searches of Sir 


en Tc UCU CTT 


ee ae 





to the fabled island of Minos, for he saw that the engraved 
seal-stones of Crete bear not only ornamental designs, but 
actual hieroglyphic characters. This conjecture was from the 
very first year of the work at Knossos justified to the full. 
In his first report in 1900 he wrote that “the curious signs on 
the gypsum blocks of the palace seemed to have a bearing on 
the special object of my investigations, the existence, namely, 
in Crete, of a prehistoric system of writing,’ and the discovery on 
or near the site of a steatite bead-seal with linear characters was 
of good omen. Nor was it many days before a series of scripts 
a_hiero- 
glyphic svstem, and after it 
two distinct sets of linear 
signs, preserved for the 
most part upon clay tab- 
lets. These writings have 
not been read, though the 
purport of many of the 
signs has been made out 
with some certainty. But 
for our present purpose it 
is the architecture — of 
Knossos and its graphic 
arts that are of more 
interest, and it is to an 
account of these as they 
were practised not only 
at Knossos, but all over 
Minoan Crete, that the 
greater part cf the present 
volume is devoted. — lor 


were discovered 


Hi 
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although Knossos was the 
first site to be dug and 
will always remain the 
most important , yet every- 
where in the eastern half 
of Crete Minoan sites have 
been found and excavated 
by British, © American, 
Greek, and Italian archzo- 
palaces like Knos- 
sos and Phestos, towns 
like Gournia, cemeteries 
of many types, and sacred 
caves and hill sanctuaries. 


logists 





turies ; in short, that from 
}400 B.C. to 1200 B.c., the 
more than two millennia 
which elapsed between the 
end of the Stone Age and the beginning of the Iron Age and of 
Greek civilization, there were in Crete brilliant and wealthy cities 
in which the arts flourished exceedingly, and that it was only 
about 1700 B.c. that this culture spread to Greece and the great 
cities there, Tiryns, Mycene, and the others, and even that to 
many of the finest things found at Mycenz must be ascribed a 
‘retan origin. To this Cretan culture Sir Arthur Evans has 
‘iven the name Minoan, calling it after the great Priest-King 
Minos, who at the dawn of Greek history ruled at Knossos with 
his queen Pasiphe and his daughter Ariadne, the princess with 
the fair tresses for whom Homer tells us the artist Daedalus 
worked, making a fair dancing-floor, such as has now actually 
been found at Knossos. It was an intuition that in Crete 
would be found an early system of writing that led the explore! 


A VASE WITH PALM TREES. 


All have yielded rich store 
of works of art—painted 
carved _ ivories, 

bronzes, fresco paintings, 
intaglio gems, stone vases, weapons, and countless other produc- 
tions of native artists. And soin this book we have not merely an 
account of Knossos, but a general description of the whole art 
of Crete, its history and foreign relations. Thus we learn that 
the island had almost throughout close connexions with Egypt, 
and it is in fact mainly upon such correspondences and upon the 
evidence of imported and exported objects that the long 
chronology of Crete can be fixed with considerable closeness 
and certitude. Yet in spite of this influence from the imposing 
art of Egypt, the Minoans throughout kept their artistic inde- 
pendence ; they borrowed, but were always able to assimilate 
their loans, and their own individuality was never lost. Egypt 
they treated as they treated the world of natural forms, as a 
source of ideas and motives to help them in their own creations. 


vases, 
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Of the history of the Palace of Knossos and its art, only 
the first part is given in this volume, and of the nine main 
periods into which the author divides the long course of Minoan 
history, the early, middle, and the late Minoan, each distin- 
guished again as I, II, and III, only the early and middle 
periods are described. The rest is to follow in a second volume 
on Late Minoan I and II, and in a third and smaller volume on 
Late Minoan III. This 


last is to include elabo- 


painted in fresco, is even in its ruins most impressive. So 
intricate is its plan that Sir Arthur Evans considers that 
when the Greeks came to Crete at the end of the bronze 
age and saw its wonderful ruins with the Double Axe (the 
Labrys) carved upon so many of its blocks and with paint- 
ings of the Minotaur upon its frescoed walls, they gave it the 
name of the Labyrinth, to mean first the House of the Sacred 

Double Axe, and second 





rate plans and sections 


of the palace. Their 
ereat building, ‘which —FALACE OF KNOSSOS — 





covers some six acres on 


LARLY HYPOCAEUM 





the sloping side of a 


BENEATH SOUTH PORCH 


arily, a building © of 
maze - like plan, and 
believed that in the 


mythic past it had been 
the den of the dreadful 
Bull-man, the Minotaur, 





valley about four miles 
from the sea to the south 
of the modern town of 
Candia, formed im- 
posing pile, planned as a 


an 


series of more or less in- 
dependent tmsu/@ round 
a large rectangular cen- 
tral Its 
structures back to 
something like 2000 B.c., 
but the site had 
inhabited for centuries 
before this, for below all 
the Minoan remains there 
stratum, in 
places as much as twelve 
thick, of debris 
from neolithic — settle- 
ments; and this carries 
us back to a very remote 
antiquity But 
humble 
dwellings, there are signs 
that before the present 
palace there was an im- 


court. earlier 





LO 


been 





is a some 


* MAIN 


VAULT 


metres 


BALUSTRADE 








indeed. 


besides these 





portant building on the 


fNTRANCE TO, 


site, Which must go back 
OROMOS 


to the earliest part of the 
bronze age. Of this we 
have left the remains of 
two great hypogea, one 
of which was sufficiently 
well preserved to enable 





he drawings | ad KEY HLA 
the drawings to be made SHOWING HYPOGAEU) SOUTH CORRIDOR 
which we reproduce here. (DOTTED) iN RELATION ns 
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Its winding descent can 


FACE OF ——7 
STAIRCASE WALLY 





ls! STAIRCASE 
(RESTORED) 










FOUNDATIONS OF THIS WALL 
EXTEND INTO CHAMBER TO 
A DEPTH OF 8:90 BLLOW 
TAME PAV EM: ? OF SCUT) 








the fabled offspring of a 
bull and the Cretan queen 
Pasiphe. The clay im 
pressions from Minoan 
andthe 

coins of Knossos 
that without doubt thes« 
ideas of the Greeks wer: 


seals Greek 


show 


a survival from the pre 

ceding Minoan age. Con 
siderations of space com 
pel us to leave aside the 
remarkable historical and 
antiquarian importanc: 
of this To the 
readers of this Review th« 
great interest 
apart from the archite: 
tural chapters, the in 
sight it gives into the 


book. 


will be 








& i cestanall 
only be compared to the 
, x 
great well constructed at BS 
. m & 
Orvieto by Antonio da z 
San Gallo. Its function fice ct Millis 
was apparently that of a seureo *vWeibiehiblie e 


——— z. practice by the Minoans 

aS of the graphicand applied 

eS 98 93 ; es arts, in this die cae 
' °§ ly gem engraving, vas 

+3 painting, and _ painting 

S in fresco. The frescoes 

3 have in almost all cases 

aS fallen from the walls, but 

33 great care was used t 

F gather up all the frag 

re ments, and it has been 

gé found possible to recon 

4 ars struct many of thes 
ay 2S mural paintings, and in 
co “ts this material the succeed 
a ing volume will be still 
Vj -_— richer. Besides _ floral 
and arabesque themes 

SECTION A.A. we have in this volum 

the fresco of a gatheret 

i of crocuses in colours 

Se another of a cat stalking 





secret but defensible en- aucusr 1919 
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birds, and fragments 0! 
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trance from below to a 
building higher up on the 
sloping side of the hill. 
The palace which} was 
built after the period of the hypogea was at least once destroyed 


and rebuilt and continually modified ; but in spite of whatever 


political events lie behind these destructions, the general course 
of Minoan culture was unbroken. The great building with its 
courts, its light wells, its great stairway of certainly not less 
than five flights, its careful system of drainage, its great halls 


PLAN AND SECTIONS 


large compositions 1 
OF HYPOGAEUM. troducing the human 
figure. For the ceram! 
art we are able to show 
the vase annexed, with palm trees in white on a_ bla k 


tint. This ex 


ground and details in a rosy terra-cotta 
It may be called 


ample is typical of the Minoan manner. 
naturalism, but we should prefer to lay stress upon the artists 
mastery of the material supplied him by nature. He studie« 
natural forms, but in his art they seldom appear in a realist! 
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“Waterloo Place.” From an original by Francis Dodd. 


Cultivated Perception 


The essential instruments of the Artist’s craft are his vision, intellect, 
and technique. His tools are the accessories of his art—nothing more. 


The painter is not ruled by his brush, nor the architect by his T-square 
and compass. 


Great building firms to-day are not only masters of their tools, but 
they bring to their work intellect, imagination, and artistic perception. 


Their trade is a skilled craft. As executants of the Artist Designer, 
it is essential that Builders should possess a well-cultivated sense of 
perception, as well as an expert knowledge of the technicalities of 
construction. 


The Reputation and Experience of Firms who for 
over 50 years have assisted in the growth of good 
building and fine craftsmanship, are valuable 
guarantees to Architects and Building Owners. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON 5.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 


P.G. 
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shape; rather they are the basis upon which a design is made, 
in which sometimes natural forms are combined with quite 
abstract curves. This remarkable tendency of the Cretan 
artists is what Sir Arthur aptly calls (p. 499) ‘‘the Minoan 
faculty of adapting natural forms to symmetrical design.”’ 
The intaglio gems show another side of the same artistic skill. 
There is no attempt here by microscopically fine cutting to 
render as much detail as possible; rather the subject is treated 
in such a way as to produce a design naturally small. With 
such intaglio there is no sense of cramped space, nor again does 
the work demand to be 
full effect. 
character. 


magnified in order to produce its 
The work on the best Greek coins is of the same 
The Minoans, we may remark in passing, did not 
make use of coins, although there is every sign that their 
trade, especially in oil, was extensive. 

In ‘“‘The Palace of Minos at Knossos“ this art of Crete 
is for the first time presented as a consecutive whole. In 
part it has, of course, been known for twenty years by 
the earlier reports of the work at Knossos in the ‘ Annual 
of the British School at Athens,” and the accounts given 
of other excavations in various books and periodicals. But 
here we have the first volume of an account of the most 
important of all these excavations, and this so fully illus- 
trated by references to other sites and to other cultures, of 
Egypi, of Anatolia, and of the Mediterranean, in the widest 
sense, that it gives us a comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, and all this by the man who first divined that there 
was this culture to be found and has since devoted himself to 
its elucidation. Of the art itself it may be said that nothing 
so original and at the same time so homogeneous and con- 
sistent has been brought into the circle of European experience 
since the art of the Japanese was revealed to the Western 
world, and all designers would do well to study the drawings 
and photographs in this book. From our own knowledge of 
the work at Knossos we can say, that the next volume will 
exceed even this one in the richness of the material, and its 
arrival will be looked for with the utmost eagerness. The 
author, and with him his architects and artists, and not least 
the publishers of this noble work, are heartily to be congratu- 
lated upon the appearance of this first volume. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 
“The Palace of Minos’”’ 1 comparative 
Stages of the Early Cretan Civil ation as illustvated by the Discoveries at 
Knossos. By Siv Arthur Evans, D.Litt., et Volume I: The Neolithic 
and Early and Middle Minoan Ages, with 542 figures in the text, plans, 


lccount of the successive 


tables, coloured and supple mentary tf lates Vacmillan and Co.. Ltd. 
pp. xxiv, 721 


Fletcher’s History of Architecture. 

That Sir Banister Fletcher’s “History of Architecture on 
the Comparative Method” has reached a sixth edition is not 
surprising. It contains within relatively small compass an 
enormous amount of information, judiciously shorn of all 


superfluities except a few—a very few—“‘elegant extracts 

from the poets, which the student may resent as intrusive, o1 
may, on the contrary, welcome as a relief from the severely 
businesslike air pervading a book in which the compression 
mocks that effected by hydraulic packing and baling. And yet 
the book is quite readable in both the mental and the physical 
sense, for the writing is not crabbed, and the type and illus 
trations are not cramped. Although the type and the illus 
trations are necessarily rather small, both are as distinct a 
eye could desire; and this is equally true of the pictur 

whether they represent a simple figure like that of the outdoo1 
pulpit at Magdalen College, Oxford, or crowded refinements of 
detail as in the north porch of Chartres Cathedral. 

Naturally, so much matter and so many pictures could 
not have been compressed well within a thousand pages, a 
they have been, unless the author had followed some carefully 
elaborated system. A table prefixed to the book reveals thi 
Each style or type of building is treated under th 
following heads: 1. Influences (Geographical, 
Climatic, Social, Historical); 2. Architectural 
4. Comparative Analysis (of plan 
columns, mouldings, 
No doubt the last-named item is ver 
valuable, but its compilation must have involved much labou 
and keeping the lists up to date will entail a wide outleok ai 
keen watchfulness. The titles and authors so industriously 
together should have found a place in the index, which, how 


plan. 
Geological 
Religious, 
Character; 3. Examples; 
walls, roofs, 


openings, ornament 


5. Reference Books. 


ever, they would have greatly expanded, and there are alread) 
sixty pages of it. 

In working out his scheme the author has duly co-ordinated 
the comparative with the evolutionary method, often tracin 
two or more branches to a common origin in the same_ sten 
root, or, what is of equal value and importance, showing th 
they were evolved on parallel lines from distinct prototypes 
The evolutionary principle is illustrated graphically where thi 
subject admits; for example, in the case of Gothic vaulting 
in which the evolution from the simple wagon vault to thi 
complex intersecting vaults is shown step by step in lucid 
diagrams occupying two pages. Graphically, also, many 
pages of photographs of models show the evolution, the | 
ness, or the unlikeness, of the great cathedrals ; and many oth 
comparable structures or details are brought together in 


same way, from early temples to recent town-halls. “I 
amine and compare” is a sound principle, and in adapting 1t 
to architecture the author has been both fortunate in | 
subject and lucid in his exposition. His book is encyclopedi 
in character, and may be used with equal advantagt 
text-book for studv or as a work of reference of unusual 
petence and comprehensiveness. 

“A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, for Stu 
Craftsmen, and Amateurs.’’ By Sivy Banister Fletcher, F.RI.B.A 
Sixth edition, ve-written and enlarged. With about three thousand 
hundred illustrations London: B. T. Batsford, Lid., 94 High H 


Price £2 2s. net. 


Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Shakespeare Theatre Projects. 


It would seem that the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
project was not killed by the war. It only sleeps.. Its con- 
tinued existence was affirmed by Mr. Bernard Shaw in a 
reply to an invitation to attend a meeting to discuss the 


y 
eC 


provision in London of a theatre for the presentation 
Shakespeare’s plays. Apparently the new movement does | 
contemplate building a new theatre, but to rent an old | 
and its promoters have expressed a desire to associate th 
selves with the Memorial Theatre movement when tal 
revives. 
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R.A.’s. 

At a general assembly of Academicians and Associates of 
the Royal Academy of Arts held on g February Mr. Henry 
Alfred Pegram, A.R.A., sculptor, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
A.R.A., painter, and Mr. Robert Anning Bell, A.R.A., painter, 
were elected Royal Academicians. 


Three New 


‘<’Theatre-craft.”” 

Writing in “The Times” about the Amsterdam _ Inter- 
national Exhibition of Theatre Art and Craft, Mr. Gordon 
Craig pays a glowing tribute to the architect who housed it. 
‘“T suppose,”’ writes Mr. Craig, “there must be nearly a thou- 
sand exhibits, and more than four hundred have been rejected. 
These exhibits are hung in nine large rooms which have been 
transformed from rather drab and melancholy places into a 
kind of theatre palace--a dream palace of yellow rooms, 
purple rooms, grey rooms, black and red rooms. For this 
splendid setting we artists have all to thank Wijdeveld, the 
architect, a young man of genius, of an astounding energy.” 
This architect contributed to the exhibition plans, drawings, 
and a large model for the new Amsterdam Theatre. 


The R.I.B.A. Royal Gold Medal. 


At a meeting of the Roval Institute of British Architects 
it has been announced that the Council has decided to submit 
to the King the name of Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New York, 
as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 


graduated at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in 1884, when 
he entered into partnership in the firm of Carrére and Hastings 
Mr. Hastings is a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and has 
taken a very active interest in architectural 
America. He is one of the founders of the American Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, was president of the Architectural 
I.eague of New York, and is keenly interested in the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and in several similar institu 
tions. 


education in 


Vernon: House, Park Place, St. James’s. 

The builders’ and joiners’ work was carried out by Messrs 
Colls, of 5 Coleman Street, E.C.1, while with the decorative 
work—-all of which 
Sir Ambrose 


carried out from the drawings of 
Poynter — the following 
The modelling of the plaster-work in the dining-room and 
the marble mantelpieces in the dining-room and drawing-room 
as well as the external stone carving, was the work of Mr. J. W 

Rollins. The rest of the modelling executed by Mi 
Madeline, and carried out, as far as the drawing-room was co! 

cerned, by Messrs. Veronese, while the 
of the boudoir was executed by Messrs. Bessant. The whol 
of the metal work, including door handles, electric-light switches 
grates, firebacks, and the bronze firedogs and branches was 
carried out by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., while Messrs 
Aumonier were responsible for the wood-carving. The silk for 
the drawing-room and boudoir was specially woven fol 


Was 


were concerned : 


Was 


very delicate gilt wor] 














the current year. Mr. Hastings, who was born in_ 1&60, rooms. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
carried out in oak with bronze 
\ e 
a NN metal shield, and erected at Peck- 
mid A ham for Wilson’s Grammar School. 
‘s PEER Ho We shall be pleased to submit 
tenders for Memorials carried 
out in hardweods or metal. 
Se 














Architect : 
J. H. Wiison, P.A.S.1. 
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JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS | 





ADAM VASE i 
executed in Wood with 
Carton Pierre Enrichments 
made from original “Adam” 
moulds. 


——E7~ 


Architects are cordially invited 
to call and inspect at their | 
leisure the very interesting 
“ Adam” patterns and moulds 


in our possession. 


‘These patterns and moulds 
form a unique collection of 
“ Adam” originals, of which 
we are the sole proprietors. 


personal direction of the famous 
brothers Adam, and have been 
>] 


| 
‘They were made under the | 
| 
and are being used in many of | 


the high-class decorations on 
which our reputation rests. 


Fibrous Plaster, Carton Pierre 
Woodwork, Carving, etc. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 
49 RATHBONE PLACE 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.t. | 
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Louvain University 
By the will of a philanthropist at Tournai, the University 
of Louvain will receive the sum of 1,055,000 fr. (£20,000) to 
construct a building devoted to cancer research. 


A ‘Tudor Manor in Worcestershire. 

Rous Lench Court, in the Vale of Evesham, is one of the 
latest of the fine old mansions to come into the property 
market. It is said to be one of the most perfect existing 
examples of the half-timber work of the Early Tudor period. 
The interior is rich in oak panelling, beamed and _ panelled 
ceilings, and carved chimneypieces. Its yew avenue, which 
was planted in 1480, is believed to be “one of the grandest 
in the country.”’ 


London’s Private Wells. 


[t is rather tantalizing to remember that while London 
is threatened with a compulsory restriction in its use of water 
there are still many underground supplies which are no 
longer available. Here and there about the City are old 
buildings which have their private wells, dating back, like the 
one near Ludgate Circus, to the sixteenth century or earlier, 
but most of them have fallen into disuse. The Bank of England 
supplies itself from two wells of recent construction. It used 
to draw on the New River Company’s water, but now it pro- 
vides itself from the wells in Well Yard, from which a store is 
pumped into the cisterns for the day’s use. 
of its cool, sweet water. 


The staff is proud 
Australia House has been rather 
unfortunate with its private well, for something went wrong, 
and experts called in from England and Australia to advise 
could not for a long time find out where the trouble lay, and, 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 





after all, the great building had to be connected with the main, 
though the well is in full action now. The Bush Building, 
next door, is sinking its own well, and may be able to profit 
by Australia’s experience and start with a good supply. The 
old Roman bath dating from Vespasian’s time is almost 
opposite the Bush Building in an alley off the Strand, and the 
flow of icy-cold water from a spring beneath it was not affected 
by the drought, which dried up so many of the Thames valley 
springs. The most famous of all London’s wells used to supply 
the Aldgate pump; but, while the old stonework remains, it is 
New River water that is pumped out. 
Historic ‘Tapestry for the Louvre. 

Among the many treasures now being dispersed as_ thi 
result of the sale of the collection formerly belonging to thx 
Vicomte de Reiset is a curious and rare piece of tapestry 
representing the battle of Jarnac, 1569. 
shown is the Prince de Condé, father of the great Conde, 
struggling under his horse on the ground. The tapestry is 
21 ft. 5in. wide, and roft. 3in. high; it is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and its only defect is that the upper 
border is missing. It formed part of a series of twenty-seven 
tapestries made at the Chateau de Cadillac, near Bordeaux, by 
order of the Duc d’Epernon, a favourite of Henri III. Thi 
whole series was bought by Louis XIV at the sale of the effects 
of a Duc d’Epernon in 1682, and figured on the list of Crown 
furniture until 1789. During the Revolution the tapestries 
disappeared, and only one was re-discovered, in 1897, at the salt 
of Baron Pichon’s collection, when it was bought by tlh 
Vicomte de Reiset. The price paid by the Louvre authorities 
for the tapestry is 50,000 fr. (£1,000). 


Among the figures 











DELTA METAL CO., Lr. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade MCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 
and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, Xc. 
“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘““DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 
Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 




















































































Cut Crystal Glass with silvered metal mountings, and fitted with 





English Alabaster Bowl and ornament 


OSLER 


100 Oxford Si 
. W. 

































